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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

La Crise de la psychologie expirimentale. Par N. Kostyleff. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 191 1. — pp. 176. 

The author's summary of the achievements standing to the credit of ex- 
perimental psychology leaves upon the reader an impression like that made by 
Francis Bacon's censure of the sciences as cultivated in his own time. Now 
that the heyday of random experimentation is drawing to a close, we perceive 
that "the psychologists have hastily filled up the abyss of the unknown 
with a quantity of investigations, without care as to the bond which ought 
to unite them" (p. 6). This verdict though severe is probably just. Ex- 
perimentalists of the standing of Titchener and Binet have testified to the 
hopelessness of attempting to coordinate the data we have already amassed; 
they realize how far we are from any systematic account of psychical phe- 
nomena. Whether the labors of the past thirty years have brought us forward 
at all in the direction of true science, is doubtful. On many of the earlier 
problems work has been suspended, leaving veritable libraries of material 
that is either useless or of very relative utility. For the vast labor spent on 
Weber's law and on reaction-time researches, we can hope for no commensurate 
return. Failure has marked the course of psychophysics and physiological 
psychology; also of psychometry, the most sterile province of all. 

The present outlook is hardly less discouraging. Real advance is made in 
certain directions, but the general range of interests is contracting, and the 
problems now under investigation bear less reference to one another. Segre- 
gated coteries are pursuing isolated researches, especially among the Germans. 
The French, true to their type, are still realistic, positive, very precise, eager 
to measure all that is measurable; but they are drifting away from the estab- 
lishment of general principles, toward the study of individual mental differ- 
ences, with the possible realization of an applied science — something like 
anthropometry — guiding them. In Italy the main interest centers in physi- 
ological tests, where variations in circulation, blood-pressure, respiration and 
bodily temperature are recorded as concomitants of mental activity, but 
with little or no prospect of explaining the mental states themselves, and with 
considerable doubt as to the meaning of the results when obtained. Americans 
are devising mental tests applicable to the study of memory, the association 
of ideas and the mentality of children. 

However, among the many who fail to see the wood for the trees, there are 
a few who feel the need of systematization. A broader view has led them to 
frame extensive series of tests covering wide ranges of mental processes, in the 
hope that, by working in extension, they may supplement the disconnected 
researches in intension, and place the science on a groundwork of general 
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principles. Toulouse, Vaschide and Pieron, working together, have tried 
to realize such a plan, but we observe how they gradually relinquish these 
high hopes and arrive at a conclusion which may well astonish the majority 
of psychologists, but which the authors of the program have had the courage 
to make, namely, that psychology has for its principal object a psychological 
characterization of individuals (p. 46). Nor does better success attend the 
similar endeavors of Binet and of members of the Wiirzburg school, whose 
researches Kostyleff describes in some detail. These efforts show very clearly 
the crisis at which experimental psychology has arrived. After a long series 
of tests upon two sisters, Marguerite and Armande, aged thirteen and fourteen 
and a half years respectively, together with experiments upon younger children, 
Binet, too, comforts himself with the modest belief that his results may aid 
school-teachers, also alienists in classifying backward children, and finally 
magistrates in estimating the degrees of penal responsibility. Surely, this 
is no proper aim for a positive, homogeneous and general science of psychic 
phenomena. The Wiirzburg school followed in the same quest. Their 
methods show very clearly the crisis at which psychology has arrived ; numeri- 
cal results here give place to data obtained by questioning the subject, intro- 
spection is encouraged, and there is a drift toward metaphysical explanations. 
But let us hasten on to seek encouragement in the constructive part of 
Kostyleff's essay. The author states what he regards to be the initial defect 
at the base of all these researches; then sets forth a new project, one of com- 
plete reorganization, to be inaugurated by the psychologists of his own Russian 
school, at St. Petersburg. He feels that a fundamental error has misled all 
our efforts; we have assumed that mental states — sensations, percepts, images 
and all the rest — are static phenomena, like pictures thrown on a screen, 
modifications imposed upon constellations of brain-cells. This habit of 
thinking will be hard to overcome, but in many ways it has been conclusively 
demonstrated to be wrong. We are referred to the researches by R. Wahle 
and E. Mach; of Bourdon and Uhthoff and Nuel on visual perception; of 
Bonnier, Hurst and others on auditory perception, in all of which we find a 
new dynamic conception based on the functional development of reflexes as 
opposed to the current view that images are static entities in consciousness. 
The issue resolves into this: we have misplaced the psychic event; we have 
supposed that mental states are directly due to inflowing currents or to revivals 
of the same, whereas consciousness is correlative, not to these physiological 
processes, but rather to the cerebral reflexes resulting from them, and is 
connected with the motor rather than the sensory side of the organism. 
"To state precisely the character of this difference, let us say in brief that 
consciousness of an object is represented by a bundle of reflexes, consciousness 
of a verb, by the relation established between two or more bundles; direct 
perception points to the peripheral origin of these bundles; while mnemonic 
or associative recall points to an internal origin; abstraction, finally, repre- 
sents an internal reproduction of very general reflexes that have been formed 
by a great number of direct perceptions. This distinction is, for the moment, 
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purely hypothetical, but the important point is that the hypothesis, which in 
part we have seen fully established, is in other respects susceptible of experi- 
mental verification, and may become the point of departure for our study" 

(P- 134)- 

The proposed plan proceeds on lines suggested by this hypothesis. The 
immediate aim is to establish the time at which new mental phenomena 
appear in the life of the child; for example, when imaginative associations are 
first formed, when the first images of internal origin appear, when adjectives 
appear in the utterances, and whether qualities of things are apprehended 
before the things themselves. From this early stage the investigator should 
pass on to the formation of judgments, of abstract ideas, and to the study of 
words without images. Obviously, this project requires the study of minds 
at an extremely early age. A special laboratory, under the charge of Professor 
Bechterew, has been created in St. Petersburg for the systematic study of a 
number of young children. In this Institut Psycho-pSdologique last spring 
four infants were being cared for, and there is good prospect that many more 
will enter. 

Edward M. Weyer. 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

The Value and Dignity of Human Life. By Charles Gray Shaw. Boston, 

Richard G. Badger, 191 1. — pp. 403. 

This disciple of Rudolf Eucken believes that the problem of human life 
arises from the ambiguous position of man in the universe, midway between 
the natural state in which he cannot remain, and the spiritual state toward 
which his striving is directed. History, literature, philosophy, art, and 
religion are to be interpreted in terms of this progress toward the state of 
ideal humanity. Three types of humanity are revealed in this process of 
self-realization — the naturistic, characteristic, and humanistic — corresponding 
to the ethical theories of hedonism and eudaemonism, intuitionism and rigor- 
ism, and the type of humanistic idealism advocated by the author. 

The development of naturism, which begins by defining worth in terms of 
pleasure and pain, but soon finds these inadequate, and next resorts to such 
hedonistic compromises as utilitarianism and evolutionism, which also prove 
inadequate, terminates in eudaemonism. Ancient eudamonism emphasized 
contemplation, whereas modern eudamonism stresses activity. The compari- 
son of Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Montaigne, Voltaire, Goethe and Kant in this 
connection is masterly, and furnishes an excellent illustration of the erudition 
and interpretative skill that characterize the work as a whole (pp. 141-159). 

Contrasted with naturism, which leads to a sense of 'value' that man 
receives from the world, characteristic ethics reveals, in the capacity of a 
moral character distinct from nature, "the dignity of human life." Though 
the four concepts that are subsumed under human dignity — conscience, 
rectitude, freedom and duty — at first seem external to the individual man, he 
later learns to recognize in them the voice of universal humanity speaking 
within him. 



